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POINTERS 


The Nature of the Church is surely one of the things which needs 
to be understood before the separated Christian bodies can 
reasonably decide to come into the unity. of the Church. -Con- 
fusion is bound to arise if there is “union” between those who 
believe the nature of the Church to be God-given and unalter- 
able and those who consider it no more than a man-made con- 
venience which can be changed at will. The doctrine of the 
Church ts considered on page 13. - 


* * * * 


Confirmation, even in the Church itself, has not been regarded 
as of the importance it deserves and its nature would lead us to 
expect. “One of the.consequences of this 1s the unfortunate way 
in which in schemes‘ for reunion it is equated with “ forms of 
service for admission to full,membership or to. communicant 
status,” in use in nonconformist bodies, as though it were nothing 
more than that. In fact, it ismuch more, as is shown in the 
Io, and its significance cannot be minimized 
* without grave loss to the fulness of the faith of the Church. 


* * * 


Our August Number may be a little late in appearing, since our 
printers are closing for ten days’ well-earned holiday in July. . 
Will our readers therefore please be patient, and kindly not write 
letters of complaint to the:Secretary if they have to wait a week 
or ten oer s longer than they expect for Faith and Unity, No. 3: 


FAITH UNITY 


- THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONFIRMATION 
_~ The Problem of Reunion 


It has been becoming increasingly apparent during the course. 
of recent controversies about reunion schemes that the real 
objection to many of the plans proposed is not that they are 
radical, but that they are not radical enough. Their real weakness 
lies in the fact that they attempt to reunite Christian bodies 
as they are jo-day with all the anomalies and peculiarities which 
result from their isolation. The nearest analogy would be that 
of a surgeon who attempted to rejoin two severed parts of the 
body, or to regraft into the body a lost member without paying 
any attention to the athological changes which had result 
both from the original separation ; a process of preparation, some- 
times involving a paring, is needed before there can be any hope 
of healthful reunion. In the same way some are coming to see 
that the problem of Christian reunion is something deeper than 
the mere administrative welding together of two denominations - 
in their present condition. One may doubt whether the actual 
negotiators of reunion proposals are as yet sufficiently alive to 
this fact ; they have quite certainly been blind to it in the past. 
But theologians are already beginning to see, not only the fact, 
but its full significance ; indeed the development of studies seems 
to make it apparent that the surgical operations needed for true 
reunion will have to be more of a major character {han even many 
theologians have hitherto supposed. & 


“ The Seal” 


These considerations are suggested forcibly by the_ recent 
publication of a most important lecture by Dom Gregory Dix, 
delivered for the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford * 
on January 22 of this year. (The Theology of Confirmation in 
relation to Baptism. Dacre Press. 2/-.) The cumparatively small 
size of this brochure is no measure of its importance and everyone 
who is concerned with reunion questions, as well as those pastor- 
ally involved in the theology of confirmation as a sacrament, ‘ 
should obtain and read it. Dom Gregory’s main thesis is simple, | 
though worked out with careful erudition and re-examination 
of much that we have been too accustomed to take for granted. | 

“It is that, owing to historical circumstances and_theological “t 
~.,. Muddles resulting therefrom, the meaning and. intportanee of 
confirmation have been gravely- especially in the 

~ West, by Catholics and Protestants alike. Starting from the 
information we possess about the nature of the Christian initiation 
‘rite in the early Church, he shows, what is now generally recog- 
mans that it consisted of two parts, each regarded as essential 
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and normally never separated, water Baptism and the rite to 
which a much later age gave the misleading name of ‘‘ Confirma- 
tion,” but which was then normally called “the Seal” and 
apparently viewed as a kind of second baptism in-chrism, which 
conveyed the “ Baptism of the Spirit.” And Dom Gregory 
emphasizes the great importance which pre-Nicene writers 
attached to this second sacrament, which we have come to think 
of as a minor addition to water Baptism. But, it may be asked, 
did not the primitive Christians believe as we do that Baptism 
in water is “generally necessary to salvation’’? I do not know 
whether they beiieved precisely that or not, because no one seems 
to have discussed the question before Tertullian. What they did 
say, with a disconcerting vehiemence and frequency, was that 
Baptism of the Spirit was “ generally necessary to salvation,” 
_and less frequently, though I think with almost equal firmness, 
that Baptism ip water, whether before or after “ the Seal,’’ was 
“generally necessary to Confirmation "’ (page 17). 


Depreciation of Confirmation 


How then did the West come in the course of centuries so to 
depreciate Confirmation as to make it eventually a minor, and 
in the last resort unnecessary, sacrament? Dom Gregory's 
answer cannot be summarized adequately, but it must suffice 
to Say that he traces the gradual process frgm the separation 
of the two elements in the primitive initiation rite, Baptism 
in water and “the Seal,” at first as an abnormal thing, due 
to the unavoidable absence of the Bishop, the ordinary minister 
of ‘‘ the Seal,’ and later as a current practice in the way with 
which we are familiar to-day. The process was complicated 
by the existence in the West of a liturgical tradition of an anoint- 
ing with chrism by a presbyter in between the ablution with water 
and the bishop's “ sealing ” in the old initiation ceremony. It 
was easy to consider this the equivalent of the Seal and, as our 
author points out, ‘‘ this actually was their only ‘ Confirmation ’ 
for many millions of Western Christians in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries in Gaul and Spain "’ (page 13) until the custom 
of episcopal Confirmation, now delayed until long after Baptism, 
was reintroduced. In Dom Gregory's view the present Eastern 
custom of presbyteral confirmation may derive from the same 
confusion. 


The result of this dissociation between two parts.of one integral — 
rite was, our author maintains, theologically disastrous. For, 
since Confirmation was delayed or even omitted in the case of 
nearly all members of the Church, the téndency was to attribute 
practically all the supernatural effects of Christian initiation to 
Baptism alone, leaving the grace of Confirmation a vague, un- 
certain and apparently superfluous thing. Dom Gregory traces 
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the degradation of the idea of Confirmation all through the Middle 
Ages, at the end of which there was, as he Says, “ not so very 
much left tor the Protestants to deny’ about the sacrament 
(page 28), so that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Anglicans, Papists and Puritans are found united in minimizing 
the necessity of Confirmation (page 29). 


Confirmatipn and Schemes for Reunion 


Dom Gregory’s own comments upon this unhappy story are 
concerned chiefly with the pastoral considerations arising from it, | 
in regard to which he produces a very attractive defence of present 
Anglican practice provided that its theological basis be under- 
steod differently from the way in which it is currently presented. | 
Our readers, however, will be perhaps more-directly interested in. 
its bearing upon matters of reunion. There its significance is 
obvious and important. The tendency*té‘treat Confirmation as 
a kind of optional extra in Christian practice when terms of reunion 
are discussed with those bodies which have either abandoned the / 
sacrament or replaced it by some form of non-sacramental ad- 
mission to communion, can only be defended upon a view which 
ignores Catholic antiquity. It is undoubtedly the fault of 
corrupt Catholic practice that the real importance of “ the Seal ”’ 
has been obscured ; yet for that very reason those who hold to 
the Catholic inheritance of the Anglican Communion have all the 
more obligation to see that reunion schemes which perpetuate 
this error or increase it are charitably but firmly criticizéd\and, 
if necessary, prevented from being implemented. We have in 
fact to reconsider whether the commonly accepted statement 
that Baptism by water alone makes the Christian is valid and 
to act in the light of the answer Dom Gregory’s pamphlet sug- 
gests. It should no longer be possible for schemes. such .as that 
set out in 1938 for union between the Church of England and f 7 


English Nonconformists (Outline of a Reunion Scheme. S.C.M.. 
Press) to propose that “ where Baptism is administered if infaggy 
Communicant status shall be attained only upon a-profession of | _ t 
faith following upon due instruction and sealed in a public service. : 
of Confirmation or such other service of attaining communicant __ 
status as shall be agreed upon"’ (page 11. Italics ours). We need “"#* 
to reform our own thinking upon the whole subject of Confirma- 

tion as a stage in Christian life and in doing so to realize the 
indispensable nature of that sacrament in the Church’s faith 
THOMAS M. PARKER. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 

OF all the subjects around which discussion centres in the study 
of Christian theology, there are few of which there is more need 
for careful and accurate thinkilg at the present time than the — 
doctrine of the Church itself. What do we mean by “the 
Church”? What is the ‘relation of the Church to local 
“churches? Who are the members of the Church? |What 
measure of organization is essential to the Church? These and 
other questions urgently need answering, and in particular we 
need to consider them carefully before taking action which 
involves some answer or other, in our relations with bodies of 
Christians separated from us. 


The Commission on “The Church” appointed by the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh (1937) World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order asked, therefore, for statements 
showing how the official definitions and formularies of different 
Christian bodies were interpreted by their members at-—the 
present day; and the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
Dr. Leonard Hodgson, has in consequence published a statement 
from the Anglican -side, after consultation with other Anglican 
theologians. His statement (Zhe Doctrine of the Church as Held 
and Taught in the Chyrch of England, published by Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1/6) is a small book of considerable importanee, and it 
would be well that it should be in the hands of all the clergy, and 
carefully considered. It represents a point of view that is shared © 
by a large body of Anglicans, and cannot be ignored. 


Position of the Church of England 


At first sight, it might be supposed that the position of the 
Church of England as to the doctrine of the Church would be 
set forth with pellucid clarity. The members of the Church of 
England are commonly much more “ Church-consctous ” than 
those of most other Christian bodies. Nevertheless, there are — 


“*° mote obviously definitive statements published by some of the 


Protestant bodies than the Church of England has ever adopted. 


——~_This is in any-case what careful consideration would lead us to 


expect, for there is a great distinction to be drawn between 
bodies that recognized that something new, and therefore neces- 

to be defined, was being formed, and the Church of England, 
that claimed to be the ancient Church, whose essential constitution 
was already given. Dr. Hodgson himself begins by making, in 
effect, this point. The Church of England, he says,“ aimed at 
reforming the abuses in the continuing life of the existing Church.” 
It is precisely because the Church of England regarded. ft@elf as 
having “ the continuing life of the existing Church ” that we are 
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forced to look elsewhere than in an initial “ confession " or corpus 
of “ title-deeds” for the official formulation of the Churchs’ 


own doctrine. 


A catena-of “ Relevant Passagesfrom the official Formularies 
of the Church is, therefore, by Dr. Hodgson, and it 
is in itself a useful contribution to discussions at the present time. 
It includes twelve of the Articles of Religion, seventeen quotations 
from the Book of Common Prayer and Ordinal, and five from the 
Canons Ecclesiastical. All these are readily accessible elsewhere, 
but it is certainly a convenience to have them collected together. — 


Governing Considerations 


The rest of Dr. Hodgson’s book is concerned with the inter- 
pretation of the matter here provided. He chooses out what he 
calls “‘two governing considerations’ as resulting from his 
investigation. These are, considerably abbreviated, as : 


“1. When we take account of what the Church of England 
has done as well as of what it has said, it is clear that it has never 
thought of itself as having originated in the sixteenth century 

. it continued to be the same Church of England, afterwards. 

. The fact remains that they preserved that continuity, and 
that fact has inev itably influenced Anglican thought and teaching 
about the Church everssince. 


‘2. It must be remembered that the dialectic of which the 
C Aid ch of England has been and is the /ocus is not dual but triple. 
In so-far as the modernist stands for scholarly study of the Bible 
he has his place in the Church together with the catholic and the 
evangelical. It may indeed be questioned whether there is a- 
place for modernism as a third “party ’ in the dialogue. . . .” 


Points Left Undefined 


After-these considerations, Dr. Hodgson gives us a series of 
points not, he would claim, defined by Anglican formularies. 
They may be tabulated as below :— 


(1) “‘ There is no explicit mention of the invisible Church in 
the formularies of the Church of England.” 


(2) There is no “ answer to the question whether membership 
of the Church depends upon faith or baptism ; both are required.’ 


(3) “ Just as the Church of England neither asks nor answers 
the question whether baptism without faith or faith without 
baptism admits to the Church, so it neither asks nor answers | 
the question whether apostolic faith or apostolic ordination consti- 
tute the ministry. In both cases it will a satisfied with nothing » 


Tess than both.” 
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(4) “ Anglican theologians differ on the question whether in 
divided Christendom Churches which have not maintained 
continuity of succession by ordination can be recognized as true 
Churches with true ministries.”’ 


The Nature of the Evidence 


We now turn to a consideration of some of the points raised 
by the Regius Professor's book. First, as to the nature of the 
evidence. It is, as we have seen, because of the character of the 
English Church’s claim to continuity, that the evidence is so 
scattered. The same thing is true of the Catholic Church as a 
whole. It did not begin, and it does not continue, as a body which 
was constituted by the publication of a written constitution. 
The New Testament itself supplies what seems almost haphazard 
information, though it was in fact written and compiled through 
the guidance of the Holy pe cap eta ‘surely follows that in our | 
consideration of the documents Which can be quoted, a constant 
factor must be that we allow for continuity, that we read the 
statements of Anglican formularies on the background of those 
of pre-Reformation times, among which those of the Bible, the 
“ catholic fathers and ancient bishops,”’ and the General Councils 
are the classical statements. In the incidental gaps that are to 
be found in the Anglican statements, the bias must always be 
towards the standards of doctrine in the pre-Reformation Church. 

Indeed we can go further, and say, as Dr. Hodgson implies in his 
first sentence, that there is no “ specifically Anglican doctrine.”’ 
The Church of England is committed to the faith of the universal 
Church, and it is in the light of that faith that particular state- 
ments in her own formularies are to be interpreted. 


Membership of the Church 


. Secondly, what we have to insist on most in regard to Church 

membership is the necessity of baptism. Both faith and baptism, 
says Dr. Hodgson, are required. The comment (on page 24, 
footnote 2) of one of his “ evangelical consultants’ on the 
postponement of confirmation implies, if it really is valid, a 
much greater stress on the importance of confirmation than many 
evangelicals would accept, as postponing part of our initiation 
until the age of personal and actual faith and obedience, in view 
of their necessity as conscious responses. The alternative, of 
regarding confirmation as optional, would mean further réfine-- 
ment about the necessity ‘of faith in the case of infant baptisms. 
But the immediate issue is that baptism, an external rite, is the 
means of admission into the Church, which is therefore by implica- 
a visible society. 

In the same way, if apostolic ordination is really necessary , 
we cannot continue to regard all de facto forms of metry as 
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equivalent, as many would have us do. It may be frue that’ 


some Anglican theologians would recognize “ Churches which 
have not maintained continuity of succession by ordination "’ as 
“true Churches with true ministries.’"” We ought indeed to 
dissent from the use of the word “ Churches "’-as well as that of 


“ministries.” Just as a person who talks about “ gods "’ means 


something different from one who speaks of “ God,” however 
sincere his belief in the existence of “ gods,’”’ so one who speaks 
of “ Churches ” means something different from one who speaks 
of “the Church.” Jn the one sense, ‘‘ God” admits of no plural ; 
in a similar way, neither does the word ‘‘ Church.” It surely 
is not unfa'r to go further, and to say that in the Catholic sense, 
the word “ Ministry "’ does not admit of the plural. It is the 
exercise of the ministerial function of the whole Body of Christ 
by its constituted representatives. = 

Lastly, as to the “ dialectic " of the Church : no one can surely 
seriously require that a desire for the serious study of the Bible 
shall mean the existence of a group of men defective in catholic 
faith or evangelical insight. A long line of catholic exegetes are 
the standing disproof of the necessity. Neither does the mainten- 
ance of catholic and evangelical values require two groups of men 
opposed on points of doctrine—diftering, that is, as to what is 
true. The real tension which is of supreme value is to be found 
when men of solid catholic faith are at the same time themselves 
filled with evangelical zeal and an insatiable desire ‘for truth. 
Anything less than this, if it is our ideal, is an acquiescence in 
a state of things that we only tolerate through long use. It 1s 
less a tension than an agreement to “live and let live.” Its 
recognition is an acceptance of the present status. What we need 
in every Christian and in the whole Church, is a firm belief in the 
catholic faith, a love of the Gospel and a sensitiveness to the truth. 


HAROLD RILEY. 
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The Ordination of Women, /xamined in the light of History 
and Theology, is the title and subject of a sixteen-page pamphlet 
written by the Rev. Canon C. E. Whiting, D.D., Vicar of Hickle- 
ton, Yorks., which will be of interest and value to our readers. 
It gives the general background to the subject which could not 
be given in our article on the particular incident in Hong Kong, 
which we printed last month. Published by the Coelian Press. 
42 Cromwell Road, Hove 3, Sussex,.price gd., post free. 


Reunion by Destruction, Reflections on a Scheme for Church Union in South 
India: Addressed to the Laity. By T. S. Eliot (Post free 1s. 1d.); and. 


What Authority does a ProvinciaMSynod’ Possess % By“W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. (Post free 3d.). Both have something to say about the 
Church. They may be had frém Pax House, 11 Dacre Street, S.W. 1, or 
from the Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Perth Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Printed at The Church Army Press, Cowley, Oxford. : ‘ 
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